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NEW MAJESTIC ORGAN, posed upon him, though beset with difficulties The 
of no ordinary character, in a manner to rank numbe 
EXETER HALL, STRAND. pes at once among the first’ artists of the 
ay. 
How effectual has ever been the power of The design of the case, presented to the 
music to soften and humanize the turbulent pyilder by Mr. Robert R. Banks, a young i 
tempers of man ! This was a truth fabled from man of great promise in his profession, is of Ope 
thefirst ages, by thecharming harpof Orpheus: Grecian architecture, and has been acknow- 2 Ditt 
and as human nature is the same to-day as it ledged by competent judges the most original - 
was in old ages, the remark holds still as and perfect of its kind that has appeared. 3 Stor 
forcible as ever. But though indeed appli- The width of the instrument is thirty feet, and 4 Prin 
eable to music in general, it has afar greater the height forty; being, perhaps, a little wider 5 Twel 
cogency when applied to Divine music ; for, in proportion to the height, but which could 6 Fift 
than the calm, dispassionate, and religious be much better allowed in width than in 7 Sesq 
melodies used by our Churches, and Sacred depth : and herein has rested the difficulty,— 8 Mixt 
Harmonic Societies, what power on earth is the directors requiring that the lower part o 9 Furn 
better suited to Christianize and sanctify the the instrument should be so arranged as not 10 Trun 
heart The sweet and pacifying influences of obstruct the vision of the spectators in the 1 Clari 
religion sink into the soul with tenfold force end galleries, nor inte:fere with the conve- 
and sweetness when enforced by the melodies nience of the speakers on the platform, at the 
of sacred music. great religious meetings held during the 
The beneficial effects which the Sacred months of May and June; the lower part, i 
Harmonic Society will have upon the minds consequently, projects but four feet six inches 1 Open 1] 
of thousands who listen to the inspired strains from the wall. This space contains the bel- 2 Stop; 
and compositions of those great and divine lows, four in number, to which two persons 3 Duleta 
masters it adopts, will be duly appreciated: only are required, who can with ease supply 4 Flute 
nothing will tend more effectually to soften the necessary wind. Above the lower part, 5 Princiy 
the asperities of evil or bad dispositions ; the which rises twelve feet from the floor, comes 6 Fifteen 
Society is, in fact, bestowing a benefit on the the main body of the Organ, carried out on 7 Cremoi 
nation at large; and surely at a time when projecting cantilions or consoles. Over each | 
popular education is so much in question, the console ‘rises a handsome circular turret of 
. considerable claims of such a Society cannot gilt pipes, surmounted by a cap, the form of 
be too greatly praised. It will assuredly be which is somewhat similar to that beautiful 
the most effective means of dignifying the ancient specimen, the Choragic monument of 
morals, and refining the sentiments of a vast Lysicrates. The two centre towers are con- 1 Sub-Bi 
‘portion of the people; and the New Organ siderably higher than the outer ones, and pro- 2 Ou 
which it has just caused to be erected, is a ject five feet cach beyond the body of the 3 phi 
proof of its zeal in this great cause. Seeing instrument: the longest pipes in these towers 4 8to oe 
that the Society is so important, we proceed are twenty feet from the base, and sixteen 5 Prine 
to give a particular account of the erection of feet from the body, (C, and C sharp;) them 6 Twelft 
their grand Organ. } = reagan ss inches; the diameter, @ 7 Fifteen 
a : ¢ : inches ; i i 
This enterprising Society, including many of owt. "Some estimate may be formed of the | 0 Freeh 
the finest professors in Europe, has arrived at i726 when it is stated, that seven hundred and @ 10 Hauth< 
the eminence it now occupies, by prudent ma- fifty leaves of gold, and those the largest, 1) Clarion 
nagement, and straightforward conduct. Tho’ Gover but one half the pipe, or that in om 
indeed it has had its vicissitudes, yet, unlike 4y) which ‘mnnbpliately euicts the a: 
the greater portion, it has struggled through, e Pulpit for the organist is somewhat an 
and finally surmounted them. Cautiousin its 4:1 in the design, but has been treated as taste- 
advances, it has, at all times, seized the aus- fullyas Spitinstanece would porn It inset 1 Double I 
picious moment for improvement ; nor does it, ranged, by movements passing un der the floor Ditto 
while its success continues, and its fame is tnat the perf . 8 1 3 Psaun. o 
reading, relax in its endeavours to uphold performer, when playing, faces the - 
8p ng, ci up conductor and the audience; which is de- Trum 
its present position, so as to maintain the ? 4 Principa 





iS cidedly a vast improvement on the old organ; pa 
stronghold it now has on the suffrages of the as, in that, the organist could only obtcla & 5 Trumpet 

















musical public. borrowed view of what was passing around f Vifteent! 
Among the latest improvements contem- him by means of a locking glass: ¥ ! oe 

plated by this Society, has been that of a The whole front of the organ is divided into 

to its orchestra an Organ, which they de eleven com: ents of gilt pipes; and the 

should be as magnificent as any in the metro- circular ends (a new thought,) ve it a pecu- 
lis. This has been effected; and of the liarly beautiful sence important® . 
strument thus prepared, whether we look at ~_ has been observed by the architect, 1 Swell 

it in its proportions, mechanism, or powers, which is, that ev ing that could be accom- 2:Choir a 

a —— og md credit on — a jo has been done to make the Organ, a : 4 
. er, oO} ncis-street, Tottenham much as ible, a of the design of 1 

Court Road, who has executed the task im- Hall. ee Mics em 
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The following is the List of Stops, and 
number of pipes contained in each Stop, viz.: 


GREAT MANUAL. 


FFF, to G@ in Alt. Ff 
1 Open Diapason, large metal through- = 
Mees ts et ee eS 8 
2 Ditto Ditto, small lowest Octave, 
WOOd s 6 6 ee eee é 
3 Stopped Diapason . . . ‘ 
4Principal . 2... ss 
5 Twelfth. . . ... 
6 Fide Paitin. * 
7 ialtera, mks . . 
4 Misture . 2 ditto. . . 
-9 Furniture 2 ditto. 
10 Trumpet. . ... 
1] Clarion . . . . 


CHOIR MANUAL. 
FFF, to @ in Alt. 


1 Open Diapason, metal throughout . 
2 Stop; iapason . ww eee 
3 Duleiana . 2... ee ee 
4 — pai BERET Sa GU wy 

5 Princii SITE oa OA 

6 Fifteenth . ° merger 
7¢ to G, B Bass . 





SWELL MANUAL. 
FF, to G in Alt. 


1 Sub-Bass wood, and Double Diapason, 
metal Treble . . - + + + +: 


4 Stopped Diapason 

5 Principle .-. . . 
6 Twelfth. . ... 
7 Fifteenth . . .. 
8 Sesquialtera, 2 Ranks 
9 French Horn . ohne 
10 Hautboy. . . . 

Il Clarion . . ~~ ; 


e+e oe wwe we ee 


PEDAL ORGAN. 


Length. 

1 Double Diapason, 16 feet, wood . 
2 Ditto ditto, 16 do., metal . 

3 Psaun, or Double 
sige we hd bo 
Princi et 0. 
. - « 8do. do. 
. 4do. do. 
7 Mixture,3 Ranks: . .. . 


do. 
do. 


‘ MANUAL COUPLERS. 
1 Swell to Great Organ. 
2-Choirto Ditto. - 

: MANUALS TO PEDALS. 


8 Swell to Ditto Ditto. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PIPES. 


Great Manual. . . 
Choir Ditto 
Swell Ditto 
Pedals . . 


This noble instrument was opened by Mr. 
Thomas Adams, in two performances, on the 
19th and 23rd of Decedshan last, on the pre-. 
mises of the manufacturer : and although ill- 
suited to the display of its amazing powers, 

et, in the hands of the celebrated professor, 
it completely electrified the audience. We 
have since heard it at Exeter Hall, which has 
rendered us better able, from these perform- 
ances, to form some idea of the effect likely to 
be produced in the mighty chorusses of Han- 
del, when they hereafter come to be executed 
on this magnificent piece of mechanism. 


PAST DESPONDENCY. 


I po remember as of yesterday 

When not u doubt my simple heart opprest 

No lighter spirit dwelt in life’s strange way, 
No clouds appeared to darken with their stay ; 
But youth has pass‘d, and with it gone my rest. 


The winds were searcely freer than my thoughts, 
And they were all in sunshine, while the skies 
Gave my young heart a sweeter thrill than fear, 
And lent my faith inereasing strength to rise ;— 
Since then, l’ve mingled with a world of guile, 
And n w, alas! ‘tis mockery to smile. 


Hope has some embers left; the heart, a will 

To form again the dreams it once pursued ; 

To swim above the flood of bitterness, 

That reckless actions based on sin, embrew'd. 
Come, sweeter thoughts ! my passing hours employ, 
Renewing faith, accomplish future joy. yk 


I'VE HOPED IN VAIN TU MEET WITH THEE. 


BY ANDREW PARK. 

I've hoped in vaiu to meet with thee 

Through years which seem’d a lifetime each ; 
But now I fear that ne'er shall be 

Unless I first the bliss beseech! 
I could not own my ardent flame, 

Though wildly it cousumed my breast ; 
Nor have I ever breathed thy name, 

Though looks have all my soul express’d ! 


Then, gentle maiden! blame me not 

If fate has thus prolofig’d our woe ; 
One hour thou hast not been forgot, 

And there are reasons none may kuow ! 
Still do 1 love to think of thee, 

With longings for that blissful hour 
When thou shalt meet and dwell with me, 

Till death des roys affection s power! 


Nose natures 
Dwell not upon obligations. 
Thus it is, by learned Art, 
That Beueficence is painted 
As a stately lady, turning 
From our gaze away ;—implying, 
That the man who dees a favour, 
Straight should labour to forget it— 
He who blazons it does none. 

Calderon de la Bares. 
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REMARKABLE DREAMS. . 
(Con’inued from Vol. 34, p. 370.) 


I am informed by a friend who is a keen sports- 
man, says Dr. Abercrombie, that he often 
dreams of being on shooting excursions; that 
he starts his game and points his gun, but 
never succeeds in firing it. It sometimes 
seems to miss fire ; but in general there ap- 
pears to be something wrong with the lock, 
so that it cannot be moved. A gentleman 
ae Dr. Darwin, had been for thirt 
years so deaf, that he could be conversed wit 
or by forming letters with 
assured Dr. Darwin that he 
never t of persons conversing with him, 
except by the fingers, or in writing ; and that 
he never had the impression of hearing them 
— Two persons who had long been blind, 

informed him that they never dreamt of 
visible objects since the loss of their sight. 
Mr. Bew, however, in the “ Manchester Me- 
moirs,” mentions a blind gentleman who 
dreamt of the figure of the human counte- 
nance, though he could not distinguish its 
varieties; and Smellie mentions of Dr. Black- 
lock, who lost his sight at the age of a few 
months, that in his ms he had a distinct 
impression of a sense, which he did not possess 
when awake. He imagined that he was 
united to persons by a kind of distant contact; 
which was effected by threads or strings 
passing from their bodies to his own. 

We seldom dream of events or characters 
in ancient history. Dr. Beattie, indeed, men- 
tions having dreamt of crossing the Alps with 
Hannibal ; but such dreams, Dr. Abercombie 

are very rare. 

Many people have been conscious of some- 
thing like composition in dreams. Dr. 
Gregory mentions that thoughts, which some- 
times occurred to him in dreams, and even the 
particular expressions in which they were 
conveyed, appeared to him afterwards, when 
awake, so just in point of ——s and illus- 
tration, and so good in point of language, 
that he has used them in his college lec- 
tures, and in his written lucubrations. Con- 
dorcet related of himself, that when engaged 
in some profound and obscure calculations, he 
was often obliged to leave them in an incom- 
plete state, and retire to rest ; and that the 
remaining steps, and the conclusion of his 
calculations, had more than once presented 
themselves in his dreams. Dr. Franklin 
informed Cabanis, that the bearings and issue 
of political events, which had puzzled him 
when awake, were not unfrequently unfolded 
to him in his dreams. A gentleman of Edin- 
burgh, whose name is deeply associated with 
the literature of his country, had been one 
day much amused by reading a very witty 
epigram, by Piron, on the French Academy. 
In a dream, the following night, he composed 
a parody in imitation of it, much at the ex- 
pense of a learned society in Edinburgh, and 
some individuals of the city. 


only in writi 
the 5 He 


A gentleman had been reading an account 
of the cruelties practised upon some Christians 
in Turkey, by the mutilation of their noses 
and ears. In a dream the following night, he 
witnessed the execution of a punishment of 
this kind; and heard a Turk, who was stand- 
ing by, address the sufferer in some doggerel 
rhymes, which he distinctly recollected and 
repeated in the morning. . Another gentle- 
man invented a French verb in a : he 
thought he was in a oe sort of pent- 
house, with such a number of persons, that 
they were threatened with suffocation, In 
this state he called out,—* Il faut detoiter.” 
There is no such word as “ detoiter,” but it 
is evidently formed from “ toit,”—the roof of 
a building. 

The following anecdote has been preserved 
in a family of rank in Scotland,—the descend- 
ants of a distinguished lawyer of the last age. 
This eminent person had been consulted res- 
pecting a case of great importance and much 
difficulty ; and he had been studying it with 
intense anxiety and attention. After several 
days had been occupied in this manner, he 
was observed by his wife to rise from his bed 
in the night, and go to a writing-desk which 

in the bed-room.. He then sat down 
and wrote a long paper, which he put care 
fully by in the desk, and returned to bed. 
The following morning he told his wife that 
he had had a most interesting dream ;—that 
he had dreamt of delivering a clear and 
luminous opinion respecting a case which had 
exceedingly perplexed him; and that he 
would give anything to recover the train of 
thought which had passed before him in his 
dream. She then directed him to the writing- 
desk, where he found the opinion clearly and 
fully written out; and it was afterwards 
found to.be perfectly correct. 

Dr. Beattie mentions of himself, that, in a 


gers in dreams are but imaginary ; and deter- 
mined that whenever, in a dream, he found 
himself on the brink of a precipice, he would 
throw himself over, and so dissipate the vision. 
By persevering in this method, he so removed 
the propensity, that he was never sensible of 

ing, though he was very attentive in his 
observation on the subject. 

Some persons are never conscious of dream- 
ing. A fertionsn, mentioned by Locke, was 
not sensible of dreaming till he had a fever, a 
the age of twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

It is not uncommon for a clergyman t 











dream that he is going to preach, but can- 
not find his text; or that he cannot find 
the place in the prayer-book. I think this 
can only be explained by supposing that, in 
the chain of ideas passing through the mind, 
the church and prayer-book had come up, but 
had then led off into some other train and not 
into that of actually going on with the service; 
while, at the same time, there arose in the 
mind a kind of impression that the service 
ought to have been gone on with. 

The remarkable analogy between dreaming 
and insanity, has already been referred to. 
Dr. Gregory mentions a maniac, who had 
been for some time under his care, and en- 
tirely recovered. For a week afterward he 
was harassed, during his dreams, by the same 
rapid and tumultuous thoughts, and the same 
violent passions, by which he had been agi- 
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ge. tated during his insanity. 
res- For further details on this interesting sub- 
uch ject, I to refer to Dr. Abercromby’s admi- 
vith rable work on the Intellectual Powers. Some 
eral of the statements which I have had occasion 
, he to bring forward, I can corroborate from my 
bed ownexperience. Thus, although not a sports- 
hich man, I have frequently dreamt of attempting 
lown tofire a gun; but could never succeed. Some- 
care times the powder and shot were intermingled; 
bed. or the barrel was stuffed to the muzzle ; but 
that the trigger was always immoveable. Some- 
that times I have dreams like those of the clergy- 
» and man just mentioned.- I am in the habit of 
» had lecturing, occasionally, at Literary Institu- 
+ he tions ; and sometimes dream of being in the 
nin of presence of an audience, but have got the 
n his wrong lecture with me, or that I cannot make 
‘iting- it out. N. R. 
y and 
wards 
INSTRUCTION OF PEOPLE IN THE 
t, ina DARK AGES. 
g ina 
t of & ContEMPLaTING the vast Ecclesiastical] Hier- 
r given fj archy of the middle ages, no one can fail to be 
ancy it struck with its admirable adaptation é0 the 
throw times. It seems to take complete possession 
would of all Europe, and look when we will, it pre- 
y took sents the most conspicuous figure in the re- 
1 cured § trospect. By the various ranks, and orders of 
ireams, fj its sacred functionaries, it appears to fill every 
om his#™ crevice of society. It towers above all 
strongly i princes : it creeps barefoot amongst the hum- 
ich dan-@ blest peasantry. No part of the population 
d deter- but find themselves in contact with its sacred 
he found## officers, and whether lord or serf, he encounters 
16 would a bishop to control him, or a friar to confess 
e vision. J and recomfort. We speak here, of the old 
remo church, not, of course, as it stands in relation- 
nsible of ship to the new—not as opposed to Pro- 
ve in testantism—but in relationship og to its 
own times, and in its conflict with heathen 
f dream: ignorance and barbarous violence. 
cke, was Now as to the religious instruction of the 
fever, people, note one thing—the munificence with 















which this vast corporation employed the 
finds at its disposal for this very purpose. 
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Let us call to mind, that in an era far from 
literary—when the multitude of books which 


now oppress us with knowledge, were 
sented by a few dark manuscripts, by 
here and there a solitary student—when the 
ideas which ora] discourse could appeal to 
were exceeding scanty, and the cumaiaer could 
avail nothing except to move passions more 
violent than salutary—let us call to mind, 
that in such an era, religion can be steadily 
supported amongst a people only by the insti- 
tution of forms and ceremonies, by the eye- 
teaching of an outward and visible Church, 
and by the dogmatic authority of its sacred 
and respected functionaries. In our day, the 
means of instruction are as much more simple 
as they are effective. A few sheets of printed 
paper, carried whithersoever we please, are 
instrument enough for the communication of 
thought, or the excitement of the heart. But 
in those times, when no paper talisman filled 
the mind even of the peasant with ideas as 
foreign to the daily routine of his toils or his 
rye as if a spirit from another world 

ad descended to inspire them, and not only 
thus directly informed his mind, but prepared 
it also to receive salutary and correct im- 
pressions from the discourse of the preacher— 
for the orator of an uninstructed multitude is 
a perilous instrument of culture—in those 
times other means of popular instruction were 
wanted, means as much more costly, as much 
more vast, complicated and imposing, as they 
are in reality less ample and efficacious. Then 
if the attention of men is to be called from 
earthly pursuits and passions, the lofty temple 
must rise before him, towering in their sight 
above all other structures : then must solemn 
ceremonies be instituted, occurring at stated 
intervals: then must a sacred class be or- 
dained, who at all events, by their outward 
habit and demeanour symbolize a holy cha- 
racter, whether they attain to it or not. Then 
is a sacerdotal order not a dogma, but a neces- 
sity. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet 
may suffice for us: but those who have no 
alphabet to learn from, must be taught in 
such hieroglyphics as architecture, and music, 
and pageant. The Church was not wanting 
to its duty, and supplied with liberality this 
costly apparatus of instruction. The cathedral 
arose, vying with the towers of Belus, or the 
vast monuments of India, works of despotic 
power: the prayer, the incessant chant, 
resounded in its walls: the gorgeous pro- 
cession issued from its gates, and passed 
through the streets, and before the houses of 
the people: piety was as it were personified, 
and dwelt amongst them in the vested monk, 
or the slow friar, stealing from the throng to 
his cloistered seclusion, while the heart of the 
troubled worldling followed him to his pious 
repose : and by these and other similar means 
were kept alive in the minds of al] men, ideas, 
vague indeed to the intellect—they could not 
be otherwise—but elevating and salutary to 
the character.— Blackwood, No. ccxci. 
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THE BRILLIANT SISTER OF SIR 
PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Amp al] the desolateness and deprivation 
which the Adamic curse hath entailed upon 
man, there are nevertheless somé beautiful— 
deeply beautiful features of his former blessed- 
ness left behind to him, even in his fallen estate ; 
there are still some unmistakeable traces of 
that high and divine love which animated the 
bosom of unfallen man still remaining, and 
not altogether obscured in the heart of lapsed 
humanity ; far-gone, though it be, and so 
merged in misery. We refer not to the love 
which exists between man and woman in con- 
jugal life, for that flame, which on the altars 
of the human soul, burned once so brightly 
and so purely, is now become almost altogether 
corrupted and extinguished—being no longer 
a vestal and a virgin fire—no longer a pure 
and primitive love as of old, which differed in 
truth as much from that which usually passes 
by this name now-a-days, as the vital heat of 
a salutary and sweet existence from the burn- 
ings of an inflammable fever. No, alas! long 
hath Anteros gone about the earth in the 
borrowed garb of celestial Zros, and the eyes 
of men being none of the quickest in this dark 
region below, have been easily beguiled by the 
false impersonation ; yet, too late, they learn 
that though the arrows of Anteros are like 
his brother’s, of golden head and purple fea- 
ther; yet, are they totally destitute of that 
original and fiery virtue which alone consti- 
tutes the true Eros—the love unfeigned. 
- Therefore, not to this love, do we refer; love 
which is no love, being so disguised, abused, 
and worthless. But, rather to that, which 
unswayed by any interest, produced by no 
caprice, lives, and burns, and has its beautiful 
being in the bosom of family affections—that 
love which subsists between brother and sister. 
Oh, the love of brothers and of sisters! Beau- 
tiful wreath of affection, and strong—nothing 
but Death’s sharp scythe can disunite that! 
Oh, bond and cement, spring and spirit be- 
tween the soul of brother and the soul of 
sister ; having similitude nowhere but in the 
divine love, loveliness, and equality, which 
subsists between the soul of angel and angel. 
And a more exquisite instance of this fami- 
liar and ever-confident kind of affection, can- 
not be adduced, than that of Sir Philip Sidney 
and his amiable sister, the fair and virtuous 
Countess of Pembroke. It was a sight which 
would have filled even a stern stoic’s eye with 
admiration, to have beheld the perpetual acts 
of love and multiform kindness which this 
gallant brother ever had it in his heart to do, 
that he might please and gratify her. It was 
a spectacle which would have driven his lip to 
have uttered ejaculations which could not have 
failed to have been otherwise than laudatory of 
such a love, and such untirable affection—love 
which was prompted by no momentary caprice 
—not urged by fits and starts, and then again 
altogether forgotten: but an unwavering, conti- 


q 
Ue I Sere 
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nual, and absolute affection, continued through- 
out the length of their whole lives—day by day, 
hour by hour, year by year, even ad diem 
supremum—up to their last day :—up to, did 
I say—beyond, it should be, for even after 
the death of that dear brother, unextinguished 
love for him still irradiated the bosom of his 
sister ; shining like the vestal fire which was 
never to be put out. But let us not antici- 
pate: we have yet to touch upon these admir- 
able facts, and we shall speak of them mogt 
gracefully, by speaking of them in their pro- 
per place. : 

Dear reader,—you have often heard of a 
classic place, designated by the name of Pens- 
hurst—better celebrated in the eyes of the 
world, as the Home of the Sidneys. This 

lace, now mouldering away, and fast decay- 
ing under the invisible fingers of grey old 
ruin — truth to say, was never remarkable 
for any particular grandeur of style, or mag- 
nificence of decoration. You may have, 
perhaps, seen representations of it in the 
county histories of Kent, in which, drawings 
of it are still preserved ; but it there appears 
nothing more than a square, old fashioned, 
unpretending sort of building, totally deficient 
of style or make. Ben Jonson, indeed, says, 
“that it was more praiseworthy for its natural 
aspects, for the excellency of its soil, the salu- 
brity of its air, and the charming sceneries of 
its wood and water, than for any other thing,” 
“for,” says he, “the place was not embel- 
lished with works of touch or marble, with 
polished pillars, or a roof of gold.” Indeed, 
the greatest possible praise that can be lavished 
on it, is, that the building was comely in pro- 
portion, and ornate in its structure. 

What then, if not the nobleness of the Sid- 
ney mansion, if not its build and structure, 
what can have thrown such a blazonry over 
this so famous spot of earth. Why, truly, a 
very different thing from the handiwork of 
the artificer, or the dexterity of the architedt 
—a very different thing from masses of ms 


at this distance, I perceive something luminous 
of shape. Oh, marvel! Oh, sweet wondet! 
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Oh, excellent cynosure of.all eyes! There 
standeth one in that ancient chamber, beau- 
tiful as Eve in the first garden. She hath 
eyés, all blue and lustrons as Pallas Minerva 
—she hath tresses that fall in golden flow- 
ings luxuriantly on her shoulders. Watch 
her—watch her, for lo! now all her coun- 
tenance is breaking into luminous blushes— 
it warms—it kindles with smile-light—her 
lips respire with sighs of pleasure, sighs which 
are of the balmy breath of her bosom ; and 
now—now her eyes are all dewy with the lus- 
tre arising from delicious surprisals. And 
what think you overwhelms her with de- 
light so sudden ‘—Oh, it is all contained in 
that little letter which she holds in her deli- 
cate white fingers! For that letter hath 
come with dear and tender greetings—it hath 
come accompanied by a rich composition too, 
which thereafter was to be the charm of ages. 

That letter which she holds in her hand, is 
the letter which her dear brother, the young 
and gallant Sir Philip hath indited in words 
of love and affection to her, the delight of his 
soul; and that heavier piece of writing which 
came with, and is now lying upon the table, is 
the heavenly romance of the Arcadia, which 
he hath written solely for his sweet sister’s 
delight ! 

And what does he say in his address to his 
sister, whom he loves with so endearing a 
tenderness ; what does that “ complete gentle- 
man” say “in whom mildness was associated 
with courage, erudition mollified by refine- 
ment, and courtliness dignified by truth ?” 
What says the youthful knight who hath sent 
her his Arcadia,—that “ sweet food of sweetly- 
uttered knowledge”—the outpouring and re- 
gister of those high-erected thoughts, which 
are solely to be found seated in their purity, 
in a heart of courtesy. 

With gentle delicacy, he intimates to his 
dear sister, that, like the spider’s web, it will 
be thought better that his lines should be 
swept away, rather than be worn to any other 
purpose. His wish is, that it should not walk 
abroad ; and he exhorts her to read it only at 
idle times, and not to blame, but to laugh at 
the follies which her good judgment will find 
in it. He tells her, that it was most of it 
written on loose sheets of paper ; he recalls to 
her remembrance, that most of it too was 
written in her own beloved presence ; and that 
he has now sent to her the rest in the same 
way, as fast as it was done and finished. 

es, how often together, sometimes at 
Penshurst, sometimes at Wilton, and some- 
times at Ivy Church, which was anciently a 
pleasant monastery, adjoining Clarendon Park, 
situated on a hill which overlooked all the 
country westwards ; how often had she sat 
with him while he read to her the dulcet pas- 
sages which he had that day composed—pas- 
sages, which during the day, he had merely 
“marked down in his table-book which he 
carried in his pocket, writing his notions as 
they came into head, as he was hunting over 


the pleasant plains,” and which, in her com- 
pany, he afterwards matured ‘and finished with 
grace. How often while he read to her among 
the old cloisters, called Ceenobium Edrosium 
did he gaze lovingly upon her, who was 3d 
like himself. For, says old Aubrey, “He 
was not only of an excellent wit, but extremely 
beautiful, he much resembled his sister ; but, 
his hair was not like hers, of a light golden 
red, but a little inclining to a dark amber 
colour, and he was very feminine of feature 
and make.” 

And of what is it that he hath written to 
please her, he, “whose talk was ever of know- 
ledge, and his very play tending to enrich his 
mind?” Of what hath he written, he, for 
whom Hubert Languet, that man so eminent! 
admired, threw up his employments abroad, 
for the purpose of Leceuiiag without prospect 
of hire or reward, “a nurse of knowledge to 
the hopeful young gentleman”, as he quaintly 
expressed himself ¢ 

e has written of those times—those hap- 
pier days, in which Cowper wished that his 
days had fallen; those golden times and Ar- 
cadian scenes of which he warbles in poetic 
prose. 

Methinks, sweet sister of Sidney, I see thee 
perusing those Arcadian pages, and over thy 
placid face spreads the sweet light of a calm 
and pensive pleasure, at once full, tranquil, 
and exquisitely serene. Sweet lady, medita- 
tion by moonlight is not sweeter than the 
satisfaction thou dost experience in reading 
those things. Is not all peaceful and quiet 
and clear as a transparency? Dost thou not 
doat, fondly doat on the silvery glittering of 
thy brother’s language, the unearthly loftiness 
of his heroes, the etheriality of his inspirations, 
the sweet tones of genuine and unstudied feel- 
ing which every sentence sounds forth, all 
combining to imbue thy soul with a soft and 
pleasing melancholy. Lo! thou art sitting 
now, removed amid other and delightful climes, 
thy spirit is transported to the shady groves 
of Arcady, and the bowery recesses of Tempe} 
to those heavenly retreats where music and 
melody are wafted on every sighing of the 
breeze along cool and translucid streams. 
Thou movest through the midst of the golden 
age, and hast glimpses of the armed grandeur 
of the age of chivalry, and thy fair bosom is 
agitated by those periods of conflicting sighs 
and emotions, when all that was lovely in the 
primitive simplicity of the one, and all that 
was fascinating in the fantastic magnificence 
of the other, were united and mingled together. 
And in the rapture of thy heart and thy de- 
light, thou sayest, “ God be praised, that thou 
hast given me such a brother !” : 

As years went on, so the attachment of Sir 
Philip and his sister grew stronger. The great 
delight which he had always evinced in writing 
something to please her, swayed him still more 
powerfully, if possible, than ever. What work 
think you he next took in hand? He fastened 
himself to the understanding of the Hebrew - 
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tongue ; he girded up his strength to unravel 
the intricacies of this — mysterious 
language, and for what ? y, that he might 
be able to translate the Psalms of the ‘ Sweet 
singer of Isracl” from the original into English 
verse: that he might thereby furnish with a 
translation made by his own poetic spirit, that 
sister who was so worthy of him—a creature 
all of gentleness, softness, and goodness, which 
was that noble lady’s character. Nay, it is 
asserted by some, that his version of the 
psalms is attributable in a great degree to 
their united labours; that oftentimes that 
“ fair creature, with blue eyes and light golden 
hair” was to be seen at his right hand, as he 
pondered on those divine poems; and often, 
like a prompting seraph, whispered him what 
to write. 

Yes, they took, indeed, sweet counsel toge- 
ther, and great was their mutual delight when- 
ever they dwelt upon any of the superior pas- 
sages of that heavenly poesy. Mutually with 
divine fervour their souls dilated when they 
read that the royal king was fervidly awaking 
his musical instruments, when he indulged in 
his notable prosopopeias, making one see, as it 
were, God himself coming in his majesty, and 
grows exultant in telling of the joyfulness of 
the beasts, and the leaping of the hills.—For 
passionate lovers were Sir Philip and his sis- 
ter of that unspeakable and that everlasting 
beauty which is to be seen by the eyes of the 
mind, and only cleared by faith ; and they 
both loved that Hebrew study, because it was 
also of a holy language and a holy book, and 
all that belonged to the Sanctuary, was dearer 
to them both, than either courts, or camps, or 
worldly matters. 

Interesting and praiseworthy as is every 
incident of Sir Philip’s life; yet, we think, that 
this particular feature of his love for his sister, 
has never before been set in a sufficiently im- 
portant and prominent light. Ancient as he 
was of lineage, varied in his acquirements, 
gallant in his bearing in the field, and the 
theme of universal admiration ; yet many an 
hour and many a day he forsook all this to 
write for, and gratify his sister. Many were 
the fair ladies of the day who would have 
bound him with love-knots to their triumphal 
car of beauty ; many whose eyes were ever 
ready to rain their sweet influence upon him ; 
but all these were nothing in comparison to 
the smile and the love of his worshipped sister: 
Yea, let it be said aloud, that the young 
and noble Sir Philip, who was regarded as 
the glass of fashion, and the mould of form ; 
as the Bayard of England; the mirror of 
knighthood, and flower of chivalry; renounced 
the camp, the court, and the grove; that 
he might enjoy in solitude and privacy, the 
blessed company, “the communion incommu- 
nicable” of his dear and holy sister. 

How worthy that sister was of all this love 
and attention, is happily consecrated by Ben 
Jonson, who speaks in no measured terms of 
her wisdom, goodness, and beauty. Faery 


Spenser too, has not passed her over; but 
designating her by the sweet and dignified 
title of Urania, says that, “in her brave mind, 
as ina golden casket, all heavenly gifts and 
riches were locked, themselves more rich than 
the pearls of India, or the gold of Ophir.” 

But, the loved brother died at last, and the 
sorrowing sister was left behind to mourn. 
Yet, even after death had taken away her de- 
light, she endeavoured to sanctify and aggran- 
dize his memory, by giving to the world those 
pages which he had meant only for her soli- 
tary self; and brought out of the shadow into 
the sunshine those writings which had hitherto 
been confined to a narrow circle at most. She 
carefully collected his scattered writings, cor- 
rected them throughout with her own hand, 
and published them to the world, under the 
title of the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
it having been written solely for her enter- 
tainment and delight. 

And humbly too, and religiously she trusted 
that his beatified spirit which had been so dear 
to her while on earth, would now, on his re- 
moval to a happier sphere, esteem it no small 
part of his heavenly duties, to sometimes 
descend from his elevated station, and revisit 
the mourner he had left behind him in this 
vale of sorrows. 

And let us not doubt but that he did descend; 
that in remembrance of former dear and inti- 
mate communion, his sainted spirit oftentimes 
engaged itself in floating over her blessed 
pathways, and that at other times he drew 
his radiant, though invisible wings, like cur- 
tains round her sleep, guarding her from 
the perils and dangers of the night. Still, 
still, long after death did he continue to 
exercise himself in the tender charities of 
his former life; and his spirit, when unoccu- 
pied in the great services about the Throne, 
continually descended earthwards—still ho- 
vered over her blessed steps—still pressed her, 
though unseen, affectionately to his bosom, and 
spread around her paths, seraphic peaceful- 
ness. W.A. 


ENGLAND’S AID TO HER ALLIES. 


Wituin twelve months from the commence- 
ment of the war, she sent over to the Spanish 
armies (besides 2,000,000.) 150 pieces of field 
artillery, 42,000 rounds of ammunition, 
200,000 muskets, 61,000 swords, 79,000 pikes, 
23,000,000 ball cartridges, 6,000,000 leaden 
balls, 15,000 barrels of gunpowder, 92,000 
suits of clothing, 356,000 sets of accoutre- 
ments and pouches, 310,000 pairs of shoes, 
40 tents, 250,000 yards of cloth. 10,000 sets of 
camp equipage, 118,000 yards of linen, 50,000 
great coats, 50,000 canteens, 50,000 havre- 
sacks, with a variety of other siores, far too 
numerous to be recapitulated.— Marwell’s 
Life of Wellington. 
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JAMES II. AND STORY. 
Tug following account of an interview between 
a man of the name of Story, and James II., 
is given in the life of Calamy. Story, who had 
been tried and condemned for having joined 
the Duke of Monmouth; in 1685, was, through 
the interest of a friend of Jeffreys, reprieved, 
and subsequently removed to Newgate; soon 
after which he was ordered to be brought 
before the Privy Council. ‘The keeper, before 
he went to be examined, advised him, in case 
the king was present, to answer the questions 
put to him in a plain and direct manner, with- 
out concealing any thing,—advice which he 
strictly followed. When he was brought into 
the council chamber, he made so sad and sor- 
rowful a figure, that all present were surprised 
and frightened ; and he had so strong a smell 
by being so long confined, that it was very 
offensive. When the king first cast his eyes 
upon him, he cried out, “Is that a man? or 
wnat else is it?” Chancellor Jeffreys told his 
prcigy Pages that was Story, of whom he had 
given his majesty so distinct an account. 
“Oh! Story,” said the king, “I remember 
him. That is a rare fellow, indeed.” ‘Then 
turning towards him, he talked to him ve' 
freely and familiarly. “Pray, Mr. Story,” 
said he, “you were in Monmouth’s army in 
the West, were you not?” Story, according 
to the advice given him, made answer, “ Yes, 
an’t please your majesty.” “ And you,” said 
the king, “were a commissary there, were you 
not!” Story again replied, “ Yes, an’t please 
our majesty.” “And you,” continued the 
ing, “ made a speech before great crowds of 
people, did you not?” He again very readily 
answered, “ Yes, an’t please your majesty.” 
“ Pray,” said the king to him, “if you have 
not forgot what you said, let us have some 
taste of your fine florid speech ; let us have a 
specimen of some of the flowers of your rhe- 
toric, and a few of the main things on which 
you insisted. “I told him, an’t please your 
majesty, that it was you that fired the city of 
London. “A rare rogue, upon my word,” 
said the king.’’ “And pray what else did 
you tell them?” I told them, an’t please your 
majesty,” replied Story, that you poisoned 
our brother.” “ Impudence in the utmost 
height of it,” said the king. “ Pray let us 
have something further, if your memory serves 
you Y “TJ further told them,” replied Story, 
that your majesty appeared to be fully de- 
termined to make the nation both Papists and 
slaves.” By this time, the king seemed to 
have heard enough of the prisoner’s speech ; 
for, crying out, “A rogue with a witness,” 
said, “To all this I doubt not but a thousand 
other villainous things were added ; but what 
would you say, Story, if, after all this, I 
should grant you your life.” ‘To which he, 
without any demur, made answer, that he 
should pray heartily for his majesty as long 
ashe lived. “ Why then,” said the king, “I 
freely pardon all that is past, and hope you 
will not for the future, ie 






























































































































































































































































































as inexorable.” 
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Pew Books. 


The Letter-Bag of the Great Western, or 
Life in a Steamer. By the author of Samuel- 
Slick. [Bentley.] 


[We do not _ hyperbolically when we say, 


that no book has appeared, within these last Six 
months, better seasoned with wit, naiveté, or 
pungent satire. “ Me and _ wise,”—the 
author, a sort of laughing philosopher, or 
droll Democritus, determines to sce ‘ Life in a 
Steamer.’ He forthwith treads the deck of the 
Great Western, and from among its hundred 
and ten passengers, indiscriminately selects 
some characters for observation, as an average 
sample of their species: for he judges of man- 
kind by sample. From this little community, 
agitated by the same ions and feelings as a 
larger one, he draws his pictures of poor human 
nature, and the analogy that these Atlantic 
trips display to the great vo of life, is strik- 
ing. The work is com in a series of epis- 
tles, addressed by various passengers to their 
friends in Old England, and each is a rich epis-" 
tolary relish. 

But thou, old Cato Mignionette, Man of 
Colour, and Steward of the Great Western 
break we the seal of thy letter first, superscribed 
to thy co-mate, Mr. Labender, to whose young 
ladies you “take de liberty to send a pair of 
most superfine stockings of de flesh colour 
silk, hoping dey will do you the honour to wear 
’um.” Let us first hear your opinions on “ Life 
in a Steamer,” Lord-High-Keeper of the Vic- 
tualling-Stores and Wine-Bins !—] 


Cato’s conduct aboard. 


My servants do give me werry great trou- 
ble, so they do. First I ab all Poglish; well, 
de English werry stupid, werry sarcy, and 
lazy as de debil, you can’t beat nothing into 
dere damn tick heads; and dey is too eav 
heeled for servants, so I jist discharge em 
—I wouldn’t ab dem if dey work for noting, 
de great good for noting lubbers, and I’ve 
colored people in dere plaice. Dey werry 
much more better den de trash of de whites, but 
= dey no please me, for I neber like to see 


see de ship and de passenger, but leab all to 
me, which give me an eberlastin’ sight of trou- 
ble. He ought to come and help me at de bar 
his self, so he had ought, but he too proud for 
dat, and so is all dem what has de swab on 
de shoulder, and proper hard bargain 
queen hab of some of dem too, I tell you, Mr. 
Labender. By Golly but I most wore out, 
and dat is de truth. Steward here, and 
steward dere, and steward ebery where ; well 
I say, Coming, sir, but I takes care neber to 
come to none at all; and when dey is tired of 
calling, dey come ob dem selves to me, and 
find out to de last it would be ebery bit as 
good for em to hab come at fust, and eqbe dere 
wind to cool dere soup wid. 
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How the Ladies like their Brandy and 
Water. 


De ladies, de dear critturs I do lub em, and 
likes to.tend on em, dey is so helpless, poor 
tings! But one ting I must say, and dat is, 
de white ladies do lub werry stiff grog, werry 
stiff indeed, Mr. Labender, you ab no notion 
of it no more den a child. Steward, a leetle, 
werry leetle weak brandy and water, but 
mind and let him be werry weak. Yes tha’am 
I say, and away I goes to mix it. Poor leetle 
tings! I knows werry well what werry weak 
means—it means half and half, jist as I likes 
him myself. Well, when I takes it to de lady, 
she make w face like de cabbage leaf, all 
puckery, puckery, wrinckely, wrinckely, and 
arter ebor so leetle of a swig at it, she gives 
him back again to me. Oh steward, she says, 
how could you! dat is too trong, put in a lit- 
tle drop more water, dat is a good steward. 
Well, I knows what dat means too, so I goes 
back and puts in one glass brandy more, and 

“two lumps of de sugar more, and. stir him up 
well wid de spoon, and gib him a little nut- 
meg for de flavour. Try dat, marm, I say, 
sce how you like him, I most fear he too weak 
now. No, steward, she say, and she smile 
werry sweet, de little dear, dat will do werry 
well, dat just right now—always take eare to 
mix my brandy and water weak, for I isn’t 


used to him strong, and he gets into my head. 
Yes, marm, I say, now I knows your gage, I 
fit you exacaly to a T., marm. De dere leetle 


critturs, de grog he do warm em hearts and 
brighten de eye, and make em werry good- 
natured. 1 knows dat by myself, J always 
feels better for de stiff glass of grog. Poor 
leetle tings ; but dey do like him werry stiff, 
werry stiff indeed, it is actilly astonishing 
how stiff they do takes him. 
Cato’s craft in changing wine. 

As to de men passengers, I always let dem 
shift for demselves, for dere isn’t werry few 
of dem is real superfine gentlemen, but jist 
refidge a leetle varnished over de surface like, 
all pretence. _Dey all make believe dat dey 
know wine, when, dam um, dere isn’t hardly 
none of em know him by name even. One 
buccra says, steward I can’t drink dis wine, 
it is werry poor stuff; what de debil do you 
mean by giving me such trash as dis, he no fit 
to drink at all? Change him directly, and gib 
me some dat is fit for a gentleman. Well, I 
takes up de wine, and looks at um werry 
knowing, and den whisper in his ear not to 
speak so loud lest ebery body hear ; and I 
put de finger on my nose and nods, and I goes 
and brings him anoder bottle of de werr 
identical same wine, and he taste him, smac 
his lip, and say, Ah, dat is de wine, steward, 
always bring me dat wine, and I remember 
you when I leab de ship. Hush, I say, massa, 
not so loud, sir, if you please, for dere is only 
a werry few bottles of dat are wine, and I 
keep him for you, for I sees you knows de 
good wine when you sees him, which is more 
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nor most gentlemen does. Dey is cussed stu. 
pid is dem whites, and werry conceited too, 
Mr. Labender ; but dere is noting like letting 
him hab his own way. 


Cato’s exposition of “Tempora mutantur.” 


Now, when I was been in de line packet, 
sir, and want um pitcher, I go captain, an 
say, “Captain, I want um pitcher,” and he 
say, “ Werry well, Mr. Mignionette (he neber 
call me steward, like de sarcy proud man-o’- 
war buccras do,) werry well, Mr. Mignionette, 
den buy um; and T buys um for one dollar, 
and charge him one dollar and half; de half 
dollar for de trouble, and leetle enough it is 
too, for crockery be werry brittle—so far so 
good. Now when I has occasion, I go cap- 
tain, and say, “I want um pitcher, sir.” 
“ Werry well, steward,” he say, “make a 
report in writing.” Den I goes and makes 
report for pitcher in writing, for de skipper, 
and skipper he make anoder report to de 
great captain in Bristol, and dat captain he 
eall togeder de great big 2 range et gt 
rich men they is too, I tell you; and he re 
my report to de skipper, and skipper report to 
him, and dey all make speeches, round de 
table, as dey does in congress, and if dey is in 
good humour it is voted—yes, I ab him. Den 
captain he send for clerk, and clerk he issue 
order for pitcher to some dam white fellow or 
anoder in Bristol, who send me one worth a 
dollar, and charge um bote two dollar for him. 
Well, Company lose half dollar—I lose half 
dollar, and all lose a great deal of time. 
Werry bad derangement dat, sir, werry bad 
indeed, for dere is too much “cheenery” in it 
to work well. ap at | dey find out too 
many cooks spoil de broth, or else I ‘knows 
noting, dat’s all, 


Two ways of “ Forking Qut.” 


Toder day I sell some small ting to de out- 
landish Jew, who no speak werry good English, 
and I goes into his cabin, and I say, “ Come, 
massa, I say, our voyage over now, him pilot 
on board, so you fork out, massa, if you please.” 
Well, he stared like a shy horse. “ What 
dat you say?” says he. “ You fork out now, 
massa,” I say. Den he go round, and he bolt 
de door, aud den he say,’ I give you one sove- 
reign, steward, if you no mention it, “Oh,” 
I say, “I neber mention him, massa, neber, 
fear; and I’s werry much obliged to you, sir, 
werry much indeed.” Den he says, “ Here is 
de forks,” and he give me back three silver 
forks ; “I tookt um by mistake,” he say, “ and 
I hope you no mention him.” Oh, ho, says | 
to myself, is dat de way de cat jump !—now | 
see how de land lay—I come Jew over you, 
my boy—my turn come now. Four sovereigns 
more, massa, and steward he keep mum, and 
if you no pay de money, I go bring captain, 
passenger and ebery one. Well, him sove- 
reign break um heart amost, but he show him 
out for all dat afore I go—one—two—three— 
four—five sovereigns, “ All’s right now, 


. 
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“massa,” I say; “dat is wat I calls * forking 
out.” Jist as I turns for to go, he says, 
“ How you know I ab um, steward, any body 
tell you?” “Oh, massa,” I say, “I know de 
tief so far as I see him. When I clap eyes on 
you fust, by Gosh, I knew you for one of dem 
dam rascals. No mistake, massa, face neber 
tell um lie—he always speaky de truth.” 


_ [Step we now to Letter XVI.—“A Letter 
from an Old Hand,” as it is entitled—even 
from John Stager himself, who is rather “more 
of an antique Roman than a Dane.” Thanks 
be to him for the practical wisdom it contains 
—to the steam-boat traveller, his maxims are 
worth knowing. ] 


Ist. Call steward, inquire the number of 
our cabin ; he will tell you it is No. ], per- 
8 Ah, very true, steward ; here is half a 
sovereign to begin with; don’t forget it is 
No. 1. This is the beginning of the voyage, 
1 shall not forget the end of it. He never 
does lose sight of No. 1, and you continue to 
be No. 1 ever after ;—best dish at dinner, by 
accident, is ets placed before you, best 
attendance behind you, and soon. You can 
never say with the poor devil that was hen- 
pecked, “ The first of the tea and the last of 
the coff-ee for poor Jerr-y.”—J always do 
this. 
2nd. If you are to have a chum take a 
oung one, and you can have your own way 
y breaking him in yourself.—J always do. 


3rd. If the berths are over each other, let 
the young fellow climb, and do you take the 
lowest one; it is better he should break his 
neck than you.—TI always do. 


4th. All the luggage not required for imme- 


diate use, is marked “below.” Don’t mark 
yours at all, and you have it all in your own 
cabin, where you know where to find it when 
you want it. It is not then ‘squeezed to death 
by a hundred tons of trunks. If you have not 
room in your cabin for it all, hint to your 
young chum he has too much baggage, and 
some of it must go “below.”—ZJ always do. 

5th. Don’t talk French, it brings all those 
chattering, grimacing fellows about you.—Z 
never do, 

Gth. Make no acquaintance with women, on 
many accounts; first, they have no business on 
board; and, secondly, they are too trouble- 
some.—ZJ never do, 

7th. Never speak to a child, or you can’t 
get clear of the nasty little lap-dog-thing ever 
afterwards.—J never do. 

8th. Always judge your fellow-passengers 
to be the opposite to what they strive to ap- 
pear to be. For instance, a wong | man is 
not quarrelsome, for no man doubts his cour- 
age; a snob is. A clergyman is not over 
strait-laced, for his piety is not questioned— 
but a cheat is. A lawyer is not apt to be 
argumentative; but an actor is. A woman 
that is all smiles: and graces, is a vixen at 


heart ; snakes fascinate. A stfanger that is’ 
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obsequious, and over civil without apparent 
cause, is treacherous ; cats that purr are apt 
to. bite and scratch like the devil. Pride is 
one thing, assumption is another; the latter 
must always get the cold shoulder, for who- 
ever shows it, is no gentleman; men never 
affect to be what they are, but what they are 
not. The only man who really is what he 
appears to be, is—a gentleman.—I always 
judge thus. 

9th. Keep no money in your pockets ; when 
your clothes are pane dr in the morning, it is 
apt—ahem—to fall out.—J never do. 

10th. At table, see what wine the captain 
drinks ; it is not the worst.—J always do. 

llth. Never be “at home” on any subject 
to stupid fellows, they won’t “call again.”— 
never am, 

12. Never discuss religion or politics with 
those who hold opinions opposite to yours ; 
they are subjects that heat in handling until 
they burn your fingers. Never talk learnedly 
on topics you know, it makes people afraid of 
you. Never talk on subjects you don’t know, 
it makes people despise you. Never argue, 
no man is worth the trouble of convincing ; 
and the better you reason, the more obstinate 
people become. Never pun on a man’s words, 
it is as bad as spitting in his face; in short, 
whenever practicable, let others perform, and 
do you look on. A seat in the dress-circle is 
parame to a part in the play.—This is my 
rute. 

13th. Be always civil, and no one will wish 
to be rude to you; be ceremonious, and peo- 
ple cannot if they would. Impertinence sel- 
dom honours you with a visit without an invi- 
tation—at least————I always find it so. 

14th. Never sit opposite a carving dish; 
there is not time for doing pretty —J never 
do. 

15th. Never take a place opposite a newly- 
married couple. It is a great many things— 
tiresome, tantalizing, disgusting, and so on.— 
I never do. 

16th. Never sit near a subordinate officer 
of the ship ; they are always the worst served, 
and are too much at home to be agreeable.— 
I never do. 


17th. Never play at cards. Some people 
know too little for their temper, and others 
too much for their pocket.—J never do. 

18th. There is one person to whom you 
should be most attentive and obliging, and 
even anticipate his wants. His comfort should 
be made paramount to every other considera- 
tion, namely, yourself.—JZ always do. 


There are many other corollaries from these: 
maxims, which a little reflection will suggest: 
to you ; but it is a rule never to write a long 
letter.—I never do. 
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Austria. By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq., 
. R.S. [Murray.] 


[TH1s book somewhat deeper than the 
skin in its probings: it is not of that superficial 
stuff of which travels are frequently made up. 
The author has not merely taken a lazy prome- 
nade through the viatica of Vienna, or a sunset 
drive through the Styrian Mountains, to gather 
something like an account of the country; but 
with perseverance and resolute plodding, he 
has run through the whole course of statistics, 
morality, jurisprudence, and policy, which ap- 

rtain to the Austrian Empire, and the feast 
fe therefrom furnishes is far beyond niggardly. 
Amid the magnificence of the grand capital, he 
revels in his industrious labours, and his remarks 
on her institutions are highly important. Space 
we have for an extract, which shall be the 


Imperial Library at Vienna.] 


Foremost among these, situated in a portion 
of a pile of building close beside the palace, 
erected in great part by the Emperor Joseph 
II., for the a of public museums, 
is the Imperial Library. It contains, accord- 
ing to the accurate details of Balbi, about 
270,000 volumes, printed since the year 1500, 
12,000 incunabula (books printed previous to 
the year 1500), 16,016 manuscripts, and 11,240 

rtfolios, containing one of the richest col- 
Tections of engravings in Europe. These trea- 
sures are principally contained in one grand 
room, 240 (Vienna) feet long, by 45 wide, and 
62 high, having an oval dome of 30 feet eleva- 
tion above the general ceiling, and in five sub- 
sidiary rooms of smaller dimensions; but, as 
the annual increase is from 3,500 to 3,800 vo- 
lumes, the want of additional space is severely 
felt. This increase arises, partly from the de- 
posit. of one copy of every work published in 
the Austrian territories, and partly from the 
purchase of foreign books,—for which latter 
object, together with the cost of binding, and 
the purchase of engravings and manuscripts 
(the salaries of the officers being paid sepa- 
rately), there is a fixed annual donation of 
19,000 florins, or 1,900/. sterling; besides such 
further funds as are required, and are readily 
granted by the government, for the purchase 
of any specific works of expense. For five 
hours in every day, the library is open to the 
public. No introduction is requisite: I have 
often an hour or two there, amid pro- 
bably forty or fifty persons, commodiously 
seated in a comfortable room, and, owing to 
the excellence of the catalogues, supplied with 
remarkable promptness with the books they 
require. 

[The author’s commendation of the various 
literary institutions of Austria, and of the other 
similar establishments at Vienna is encomiastic 
and just; for in all, the arrangement is subser- 
vient to utility, and the management skilful: 
thus he remarks on:— 


The Viennese Museums.] 


Of these museums generally, as indeed of 
most’-of the institutions under the Austrian 
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government, the high and eminent excellence 
is their admirable adaptation to practical uti- 
lity. In those of other countries we had seen 
articles of greater individual rarity; entire as- 
semblages of certain branches, more copious 
and complete; but in no one were the various 
objects, to our apprehension, so ably and lu- 
cidly arranged, lied, described, and exhi- 
bited, as at Vienna; and this, too, in a city 
where space and light are so defective. Me- 
dals and shells are, from their vast variety and 
number, necessarily deposited in drawers, and 
are shown only on demand; but all the other 
contents of the museums are fully exhibited 
to the public, during a convenient number of 
hours; and the student has ample opportunity 
of following up his researches therein, in con- 
nection with the lectures gratuitously afforded 
on the principal branches of science. The mu- 
seums have all, likewise, a library of chosen 
books relating to the species of science or art, 
to which they are severally devoted; and as a 
sort of general appendix to them all (if I may 
use the term,) is the remarkable Gallery of 
Ambras in the suburbs. This is likewise an 
Imperial collection, of which the principal part 
was transported hither from the Castle of Am- 
bras in the Tyrol. It consists of a most inter- 
esting and amusing mass of rare objects in 
a department, arms and armour of the 
middle ages, ancient portraits, books, manu- 
scripts, domestic and military utensils from 
Greenland, the Sandwich Islands, &c. 


ALLIGATORS. 


Countep thirty-nine alligators, all of which 
were lying close together in one extended line. 
Some of them were very large. It is really 
horrible to witness them devouring that large 
fish called the bagre, for which they lie in 
wait in the current and eddies of the river. 
They bring their huge jaws together upon 
their prey with a great noise and splashing, 
and then raise their heads out of the water in 
order to devour them, which occupies more 
time than would be expected in such a mon- 
ster. Should they happen to seize npon a fish 
crosswise, they have great trouble in placing 
it in a straight position that they may swallow 
it, the blood running all the time over their 
hideous jaws. They sleep a great deal in the 
sun, with their mouth wide extended. Our 
boat would frequently get within an oar’s | 

of one, without waking it up; and, at thi 

short distance, once or twice I poured a whole 
charge of duck-shot directly into his throat, 
but whether it survived or not, I could not 
determine, as it invariably got into the water 
again. All night long, the splashing of the 
caymans is to be heard, as they pounce upon 
the pac aay ding and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could pacify the women, and 


convince them of the impossibility of these 
animals reaching their heads above the gun- 
wale, and lugging them off.—Stuart’s Bogota. 











COBBETT’S TESTIMONY TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Get upon a hill, if you can find one, in Suffolk 
or Norfolk; or you may find plenty in Hamp- 
shire, and Wiltshire, and Devonshire ; look at 
the steeples, one in every four square miles, 
at the most, on an average. Imagine a man 
of some learning, at. the least, to be living ina 
commodious house, by the side of one of these 
steeples; almost always with a wife and family; 
always with servants, natives of the pemey 
ener, groom, and all other servants. A 
uge farm-yard ; barns, stables, thrashers, a 
carter or two, more or less glebe, and of farm- 
ing. Imagine this gentleman having an inte- 
park the oy ~ green of every field in the 
> an © largest rate-payer; more 
deeply interested than any other man can pos- 
sibly be, in the happiness, morals, industry, 
and sobriety of the people of his parish. Ima- 
gine his innumerable acts of kindness, his im- 
rr a in preventing the strong from 
oppressing the weak; his salutary influence 
coming between the hard farmer, if there be 
one in his parish, and the feeble or simple- 
minded labourer. Imagine all this to exist, 
close alongside of every one of these steeples, 
and you will at one say to yourself, “ Hurri- 
canes or earthquakes must destroy this island, 
before that Church can be overset.” And 
when you add to all this, that this gentleman, 
besides the example of good manners, of mild- 
ness, and of justice, that his life and conver- 
sation are constantly keeping before the eyes 
of his parishioners,—when you add to all this, 
that one day in every week he has them assem- 
bled ther to sit in silence, to receive his 
advice, his admonitions, his interpretations of 
the will of God, as applicable to their conduct 
and their affairs, and that, too, in an edifice 
rendered sacred in their eyes, from their know- 
ing that their forefathers assembled there 
in ages long past, and from its being sur- 
rounded by the graves of their kindred ; when 
this is added, and when it is also recollected, 
that the children pass through his hands at 
their baptism ; that it is he who celebrates 
the marriages, and performs the last sad ser- 
vice over the graves of the dead ;—when you 
think of all this, it is too much to believe it 
possible that such a Church can fall. 


TWOFOLD CAUSE OF THE SUBLIME. 


THERE are two sublimes—the sublime of ter- 
ror, and the sublime of enthusiasm—both 
derived from one source, though flowing in 
opposite directions: from power, favourable 


or adverse, with which we sympathise, or of 


which we stand in awe. Enthusiasm was the 
sublime of antiquity : for there the mind could 
sympathize with the limited and not inimitable 
seer of ancient heroes and demigods. 

e other sublime more frequently occurs to 
pure religionists, overwhelmed #% the opera- 
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tions of infinite power, and lost in astonish- 
ment or awe. It requires Christianity to 
familiarize the mind with Gop, as our recon- 
ciled friend, in order that we may sympathize 
with his Almightiness, in the firm belief that 
it is accomplishing the designs of infinite and 
everlasting love—Douglas on the Mind. 


CHASE BY A BEAR. 


In the afternoon, one of our men had a some- 
what perilous adventure with a grizzly bear. 
He saw the animal crouching his huge frame 
in some willows which skirted the river, and, 
approaching on horseback to within twenty 
yards, fired bar him. ‘The bear was only 
slightly wounded by the shot, and, with a 
fierce grow] of angry malignity, rushed from 
his cover, and gave chace. e horse hap- 
pened to be a slow one; and, for the distance 
of half a mile, the race was hard contested, the 
bear frequently approaching so near the ter- 
rified animal as to snap at his heels; while the 
equally terrified rider—who had lost his hat 
at the start—used whip and spur with the most 
frantic —- frequently looking behind, 
from an influence which he could not resist, 
at his rugged and determined foe, and shriek- 
ing, in an agony of fear, “ Shoot him, shoot 
him!” The man, who was one of the green- 
horns, happened to be about a mile behind the 
main body, either from the indolence of his 
horse, or his own carelessness; but as he ap- 
—- the party in his desperate flight, and 
is lugubrious cries reached the ears of the 
men in front, about a dozen of them rode to 
his assistance, and soon succeeded in diverting 
the attention of his pertinacious foe. After 
he had received the contents of all the guns, 
he fell, and was soon despatched. The man 
rode in among his fellows, pale and 
from overwrought feelings, and was p ly 
effectually cured of a propensity for meddling 
with ly bears.—Townsend’s Sporting 
Excursions in the Rocky Mountains. 


DOWN OF THE EIDER-DUCK. 


Tue rising ground at Vidoe is particularly 
favourable for the birds to build on, being 
covered with hollowsand inequalities, that serve 
to protect them from the weather, and only 
require the addition of down to convert them 
into nests. The drakes are easily known b 
their white and black pl ; but the dark 
hue of the females makes it difficult to distin- 
uish them from the holes in which they sit. 
wing to their lying close, I have frequently 
trodden on them, without their warning me of 
their presence till the mischief was done. The 
drakes, though by no means wild, will not 
allow themselves to be handled so freely as 
the yom Oa mostly keep together on the 
top of the hill. As soon as a nest is compl 


it is usual to remove the greater part of the 
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down, while the bird is away feeding; and 
this operation is repeated a second, and occa- 
sionally a third time. On her return, the bird 
makes up the deficiency thus created by strip- 
ping her own breast; and, when her stock is 
exhausted, she calls on her mate to add his 
portion, which will bear no comparison with 
the sacrifice she has made. The average quan- 
tity of down obtained from three nests is half 
a pound, but so mixed with grass and foreign 
matter, that forty pounds in that state are 
reduced to fifteen, after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. Vidoe and Engoe together, produce, 
I believe, about three hundred pounds weight 
yearly ; which would, if the above calculation 
is correct, make the number of ducks that 
come to these two places, fall not far short of 
ten thousand every year. The number, how- 
ever, that breed in Faxé-fiord is small com- 
pared to those who bend their course to Breidé- 
fiord, the innumerable little islands that fill 
that bay, afford an ample shelter and security 
to eider-ducks. The separation of the down 
from the grosser feathers and straws occu- 
pies the women during winter. It is then 
thoroughly divested of particles too minute for 
the hand to remove, by being heated in pans, 
and winnowed like wheat. Should it become 
matted and dead, it is again subjected to a 
brisk heat, which restores its original elasti- 
city, and increases its bulk. As in the case of 
ostriches, the down taken after death is infe- 
rior to that which the living duck tears from 
its breast, which prevents their destruction 
through wantonness. They are besides pro- 
tected by the law, which punishes the shooting 
of them, by a pecuniary penalty, and the for- 
feiture of the weapon used. Nor are guns 
allowed to be fired in the neighbourhood du- 
ring their sojourn ; and éven the corvette that 
brought the prince, abstained in the spring 
from saluting him.—Dillon’s Winter in Lap- 
dand. 


JEROME Bowes, who was sent by Queen Eli- 
zabeth as minister to the Czar of Russia, in 
order to conform to the etiquette of the times, 
and the prerogatives of his place, remained 
covered at the first audience. A gentleman 
having represented to him the danger of such 
conduct, and the evils he might bring upon 
himself through it; answered. “I am not 
anacquainted with them; but I am the am- 
bassador of a queen who will revenge any af- 
front offered to her in the person of her minis- 
ter.” The Czar, far from being offended at 
such a declaration, presented’ to the as- 
sembly, and recommended the bo to imi- 
tate his example. “ Behold,” said Ivan the 
Terrible; to those around him, “ a brave man, 
‘who has the courage to uphold the honour of 
his sovereign with dignity. Who among you 
will do as much for me?” W.G.C. 
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ZUMA, OR THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
QUINQUINNA. 


(Translated from the French.) é 


Towarps the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the animosity of the Indians against the 
Spaniards still existed in all its force; and tra- 
ditions preserved amongst these people but too 
faithfully commemorate the frightful remem- 
brance of the cruelty of their vanquishers. The 
Spaniards had conquered only slaves, and they 
reigned only by terror. At this epoch, a viceroy 
more severe than all that had preceded him, 
carried their powerless and sacred hatred to 
its utmost height. His secretary, the rigorous 
minister of his arbitrary will, was of insa- 
tiable cupidity, and the Indians abhorred him 
still more than his master. He died suddenly, 
and the frightful symptoms which preceded 
his death, occasioned it to be universally 
believed that he had been poisoned by the 
natives. The criminals were diligently sought 
after, but were not discovered. This event 
occasioned the more noise, as it was not the 
first crime of the kind amongst the Indians. 
It was known that they were acquainted with 
mortal poisons, as they had more than once 
been convicted of having administered them ; 
but neither tortures nor death had the power 
of obliging them to discover the fatal secret. 
About this time the viceroy was recalled, and 
the court of Spain named in his place the 
count of Cinchona. This count, who was in 
the vigour of his age, and endowed with all 
those amiable qualities, and all the virtues, 
which can conciliate the mind, and gain the 
heart, was married to a lady of equal good- 
ness and virtue. The exaggerated reports of 
of the last viceroy had represented all the 
Indians as vile slaves ; who, though docile, 
and even, apparently attached, were, in the 
mean time, capable of contriving in secret the 
darkest treason. Accounts were given of the 
inconceivable subtlety of the poisons of the 
country ; and, in this respect, there was no 
exaggeration. The terror with which this 
fatal idea inspired the countess, was a suffi- 
cient motive for inducing her to decide on 
following the viceroy, that she might watch 
over him with all the precaution of fear, and 
all ‘the vigilance of affection. She carried 
with her some Spaniards who were to com- 
pose her court at. Lima; and amongst this 
number was the most intimate friend of her 
youth. Beatrice (which was her name,) was 
not much older than the vice-reine, but her 
attachment to her was so tender, that it re- 
sembled the affection of a mother. In the 
meantime, the Indians, delighted at being 
freed from their former viceroy, were not 
better disposed towards him who was to suc- 
ceed him in his dignity. He’ was a Spaniard, 
and, consequently, they expected nothing from 
him, but injustice, avarice, and tyranny. In 
vain was it said, that he was mild, humane, 
and equitable. They repeated to each other, 
“ Ho isa Spaniard,” and this phrase expressed 
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for them the most determined hatred: to his 
rson. 
P The Indians were acquainted with those 
wonderful antidotes which the foresight of 
nature, or rather Providence, had given them, 
as remedies for disease. They alone under- 
stood the admirable properties, and salutary 
effects of the quinquinna; and they engaged 
themselves by a solemn compact, sealed by 
the most dreadful, and frequently renewed 
oaths, never to reveal this important secret to 
their oppressors. In the midst of the rigour 
of slavery, the Indians had always preserved 
among th ves a species of interior go- 
vernment. They named a chief, whose myste- 
rious functions consisted in assembling them 
in the night at certain times to renew their 
oaths, and sometimes to mark the victims of 
their revenge. The Indian peasants, more 
free than those subjected to the service of the 
palace, or who were employed in the public 
works, were always present at these noctur- 
nal assemblies, which were held on the moun- 
tains or desert places, which they entered by 
paths inaccessible to the foot of an European. 
This was to them the happy asylum of liberty, 
or, at least the only refuge against tyranny. 
At this time their supreme chief (for they had 
many) was-called Ximéo, Soured by misfor- 
tune and peculiar injustice, his soul, naturally 
great and generous, had been long closed to 
every mild and gentle feeling. A vehement 
indignation, expressed by no principle, and 
daily cherished, rendered him barbarous and 
ferocious. In the meantime, the base atrocity 
of poisoning was repugnant to his character. 
He had never employed this frightful means 
of vengeance, and he interdicted it to his 
companions. The crimes, therefore, of this 
description which were committed, were 
without his sanction. Ximéo was a father; 
—he had an only son named Mirvan whom 
he loved, and whose mind he inspired with 
a part of his hatred against the Spaniards. 
Mirvan, who was young, handsome, and ge- 
nerous, had been three years married to 
Zuma, the most beautiful Indian in Lima. 
Zuma, as gentle and amiable as she was hand- 
some, constituted the happiness of her hus- 
band, and lived but for him and an in- 
fant, two years of age, of which she was the 
mother. Another chief, Azan, had, next to 
Ximéo, the greatest ascendancy over the In- 
dians. He was violent and cruel, and no 
natural virtue tempered the fury which ani- 
mated his heart. These two chiefs were of 
illustrious origin, and boasted of their being 
descended from the royal race of the Incas. 
Some days before the arrival of the new Vice- 
roy, Ximéo convoked, for the following night, 
@ nocturnal assembly, upon the hill of the 
holy tree, (for it was © ipo name they called 
the Quinquinna,) and, when they were all 
met, addressed them as follows :—“ Friends, 
another tyrant is going to reign over us. Let 
ug renew the oaths of our just yengeance. 
Alas! we are able to pronounce thém only in 





the darkness. Unhappy children of the sun, 
we are compelled to envelope ourselves in the 
shades of night. Let us repeat around the 
holy tree the terrible oath which engages us 
to conceal our secret with inviolable fidelity.” 
After these words, Ximéo, with elevated voice 
and a firm tone, spoke as follows :—“ We 
swear solemnly, never to discover to the chil- 
dren of Europe the divinejvirtues of that 
sacred tree, which is the only blessing that 
remains to us. Unhappy the perjured and 
faithless Indian, who, seduced by false vir- 
tues, or by weakness, or fear, reveals this 
secret to the destroyers of our gods, of our 
kings, and our country. Unhappy the coward 
who makes a gift of this treasure of health to 
the barbarians whom we serve, and whose 
ancestors have invaded our country, burned 
our temples and cities, and are bathed in 
the blood of our fathers! Let them preserve 
the gold which they have. ravished from ‘us, 
and which they have sought with such avidity 
That gold which has cost them so many 
crimes. Let wus, at least, preserve to our- 
selves alone this gift of heaven! If there be 
found a traitor amongst us, we swear to pur- 
sue him to destruction, whether he be our 
father, our brother, or our son! We swear, 
if he be united by the ties of marriage, to in- 
volve his wife sal children in his ruin, unless 
they have refused to partake of his treachery; 
and if his children are shepherds, we will 
sacrifice them, that his guilty race may be 
exterminated.” 

The Indians, obliged to dissemble, preserved 
the appearance of respect and submission to 
their conquerors. A numerous troop of young 
Indians, bearing baskets of flowers, were sta- 
tioned at the gates of Lima when the Vice- 
reine arrived. Zuma was at their head; and 
the Countess was so struck with her beauty 
and grace, aud the mildness of her physi- 
ognomy, that, in a few days, she desired to 
make her one of the number of slaves that 
were in the palace for the service of the Vice- 
reine. She quickly formed such an attach- 
ment to Zuma, that she employed her as her 
own personal attendant. This favour ap- 
peared imprudent. to Beatrice, the friend of 
the Countess; for her imagination was so 
darkened, by the recitals she had listened to 
of the perfidy of the Indians, that, in spite of 
the natural generosity of her character, she. 
gave herself up to all those dark suspicions 
which inspire distrust and terror. She was 
excusable ; for it was for her friend, and not 
for herself, that she feared. She saw with 
pain the friendship of the Vice-reine for the 
Indian, and the women of the Countess yjewed 
her with jealous eyes. Zuma, on her part, 
was tenderly attached to her royal mistress ; 
but, in order to avoid unpleasant scenes, she 
confined herself generally to her chamber, and’ 
made her appearance only when the Countess 
needed her services. , 


(Tobe continued.) 
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Che Gatherer. 


Myrile-Berries—In some districts of 
Switzerland the women make t use of 
js (mga By them they give a beauti- 

blue colour to their cloth ; it supplies food 
to their sheep, fuel for their fires; a beautiful 
and valuable dye; and even brandy, and ma- 
terials for tanning. : 

Bribery.—Sweetmeats were formerly much 
used to bribe persons of quality, or judges, to 
whom a request was to be made. This cus- 
tom at last rose to such a pitch, that Louis 
IX. of France, issued a proclamation, wherein 
he forbade all. judges to take more than ten 
penny-worth a-week. Philip, the handsome, 
subsequently curtailed this quantity to: no 
more than what one could use in one day. 

. 4 rural Maiden.—She had the charms of 
an angel, but-her dress was quite plain and 
clean; like a country maid ; her face a sweet 
oval, and her complexion the brunette of 
a bright rich ‘kind; her mouth: like a rose- 
bud, that is just beginning to blow, and a 
fugitive dimple, would lighten and disappear ; 
the finest passions were always. passing in her 
face; and in setting ay Bh a there was a 
fluid fire, sufficient for -a-dozen pair.— 
Amory. 

A tale out of season, is as music in mourn- 
ing. —Eoclesiastes. 

Old age, and waxing. old. as a ent, is 
wéhaen 00 the fairest of the Nation. 

I cannot pray !—Then pray till you can. 

No! isa useful word—be not afraid to use 
it. Many a man has pined in misery for 
years, for not having courage to pronounce 
that little monosyllable. - : 

' Modest Advertisement.—“Wantep, im- 

pce L fifteen hundred or a thousand 
neve y @ person not worth a groat; who 

ving neither houses, land, annuities, or pub- 
lic funds, can offer no other security than 
that of simple bond, bearing ‘simple interest, 
and engaging the repayment of’ the sum bor- 
rowed in five, six, or seven years, as may be 
agreed on by the part 
may suit, (for it is hoped it will suit some- 

ly J, by directing a line for A. Z., in Roches- 


ies. Whomever this 


ma 
ter, shall be immediately replied to, or waited 


‘on, as may 3] 
Chronicle, 1772. 
A lady asked Mr. Jekyll what was “the 
difference between a solicitor and an attor- 
ney ?’.. “ Precisely the same,” he answered, 
“ as between a crocodile and an alligator.” 

- Definition of a Lover.—A lover has been 
pithily described as a man who, in his anxiety 
to obtain possession of another, has lost pos- 
session of himself. 

A wise man, even when his hand is full of 
truths, will often content himself with opening 
his little finger.— Fontenelle. 


necessary.” —St. James’s 


Honi soit qui mal y pense.—Confusion to 
dishonourable thoughts. 

Destructive Habits of Cockchafers.—At 
a feos, bat the Bath and West of England 
Society, Dr. Parry, the chairman, stated that 
his pastares were suffering to a great extent 
from the ravages of those destructive cater. 
pillars, the grubs of the cock-chafer. So nu- 
merous were they that five hundred rooks, and 
at least one thousand starlings picking them 
from his land for four or five months, made no 
difference in their appearance. They had al- 
ready very nearly destroyed thrée or four 
acres, and unless he could arrest their pro- 
gress, he feared he should be entirely deprived 
of his pasture. 

Commonwealth Marriage - Act. — Crom- 
well’s parliament directed all marriages to be 


~solemnized by Justices of the Peace, and the 


banns to be published in the next market- 
town, nearest to the parties’ residence. 

Capability greater than Performance. 
Men are often capable of greater things.than 
bo agi They are sent into the world 
with bills of credit; and seldom draw to their 
full-extent. 

Miniature Landscape - painting. — Van 
Mander relates, that Anne Smyters, the wife 
of John de Herre, a Flemish sculptor, painted 
a landscape, representing a mill with the sails 
bent, and the miller appearing as-if mounting 
the stairs, loaded witha sack ; upon the ter- 
race where the mill was fixed, were seen a 
horse and cart, and, on the road, several pea- 
sants. The whole was highly finished, and 
pencilled with wonderful delicacy and neat- 
ness, and was also accurately distinct; yet the 
painting was so amazingly minute, that the 
surface of it might be covered with one grain 
of corn. 

In the Saxon times, every man was allowed 
to kill game on his own estate; but upon the 
Conquest, the king vested the property of all 
the game in himself, so that no one could 
sport even on his own land, under the most 
cruel penalties, without permission from the 
king, by grant of a chase, or free warren. 

Most men measure things by their own 
minds—the honest jockey of Cacabelos pro- 
nounced Gil Blas to be the eighth wonder of 
the world. ‘ 

Bishop Jewel, in a private letter to his 
friend, Bullinger, 1559, observes, that “ Queen 
Elizabeth refuses to be called head of the 
ehurch, as it was a title that could not be 
justly given to any mortal.” 
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